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EDITORIAL COMMENT 



Downing the Demon 
A BOVE the din of martial preparations, 
■'' the shouting and the tumult, there 
is heard the shrill, insistent elamor of the 
professional prohibitionist who is endeav- 
oring to foist his particular panacea for 
the ills of mankind on a nation struggling 
for its existence. This is no time to dis- 
tract the country from its efforts to com- 
bat the Prussian menace, and anyone 
who, under the guise of a war measure, 
seeks to introduce legislation affecting 
conditions after the war is surely aiding 
the enemy. No appeal of patriotism, 
however, would sway the self-appointed 
Messiahs from their puritanic activities; 
better the heavens should fall than that 
mankind should continue on a course of 
liquid diet opposed to the views of these 
avatars of aridity. 

There are many things which we endure 
with more or less equanimity when the 
country is at war and which would be in- 
tolerable in time of peace: The surrender 
of individual rights; the meatless, wheat- 
less, heatless days; the governmental con- 
trol of private property; the extension of 
executive power; the drastic measures af- 
fecting the liberty of citizens for the pur- 
pose of coping with the spy. Therefore the 
restrictions which might be essential in 
extraordinary circumstances do not con- 
stitute precedents for normal conditions. 
No amount of economic or social advan- 
tage would offset the harm done by the 
monstrous invasion of individual rights 
which a nation-wide prohibition act would 

involve. 

* * * * 

Of recent years when a man may ride 
on the water wagon without being sus- 
pected of using it as a peripatetic stool of 



repentance sequent to a spree, a great 
change has come over our attitude toward 
the Demon Rum. Though why rum is used 
to typify alcohol remains a mystery, as it 
is seldom used except by sailors in sea- 
fiction. 

Instead of the dogmatic rantings of the 
platform exhorters of the last generation, 
holy shouters of anathema on the sot, 
bush-league Popes of prohibition, we have 
the warnings of "prominent" physicians 
and scientific men. Replacing the gaudy 
prints which depicted the pleasant little 
party of blue-tailed alligators lurking in 
the cocktail, or web-footed wyverns con- 
cealed in the chnking highball, there are 
charts recording psychometric tests which 
show that the jarring effect of pouring 
liquor into the system is like feeding 
quartz to a sausage machine. And to re- 
place the maudKn self-abasement of the 
"terrible example" carted around for dra- 
matic effect in the final drive on the en- 
trenchments of booze, we have been sub- 
jected to the autobiographies of profes- 
sional writers such as Sam BIythe, the late 
Jack London, and others. 

These crapulous confessions, whatever 
their artistic merit, are unconvincing and 
limited as documents of inebriacy. An 
author always has an eye to his reader, 
and when publishing under his own name 
the confessor is concerned with his per- 
sonal reputation. Not that necessarily he 
makes himself out to be better than he 
really is; on the contrary, he may go to the 
other extreme and picture himself as a 
sort of bibulous behemoth with the dis- 
crimination of a drain and the capacity of 
a bonded warehouse. Precisely as very 
young men pose as rakes before women. 
The modern fads of hygiene and efficiency 
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and the general refinement of manners, 
more than anything else, have cut down 
tippling. 

From the beginning of history men have 
sought some unearned Nepenthe, ano- 
dynes for the ache of life, a short cut to 
happiness. The wretchedness wrought by 
drink cannot be disputed, but the average 
man is not a drunkard even if he does 
drink. Most men take alcohol for about 
the same reason that they read a novel, go 
to the theatre, or play cards or games — 
for relief from the monotony and anxiety 
of existence. Alcohol tells them cheerful 
lies, transports them to a land of make- 
believe, of romance, of rose-tinted illu- 
sion. To the eyes of the pleasantly "jin- 
gled" the sordid barroom becomes a 
fairy palace, and a slatternly kitchen- 
wench is transformed into a being graceful 
asjiris, beautiful as Thetis, and enchant- 
^^ as Circe. 

^K'lhay be that within twenty years the 
fi^on will go dry — although we think not 
-^nd many of us may be the better for 
it;- in the meantime the unregenerate will 
drink^while they may, if for no other rea- 
s0n than because it is so "human." The 
pri^ipipal objection to prohibition is the 
prohibitionist. As Dr. Johnson remarked. 
Himself a teetotaller at a time when it re- 
quired great resolution to abstain: "Not 
tpidritik is a deduction from life, though it 
may be necessary." 



Facilis Est 

While science, invention, and the war 
are constantly adding to our vocabulary, 
the illiterate are making deductions there- 
from by the misuse, abuse, and vulgarisa- 
tion of words. The inarticulate are wont 
to spoil terms by extending their meaning 
far beyond their original significance, and 
in many instances by using one word to 
express wrongfully a number of meanings. 



A notable example of loose language is 
shown by the improper use of the word 
"fix," which means to attach firmly, to 
determine. It is now almost universally 
used as a synonym for mend, or repair. 
"Lady" is conspicuous as a word which 
has lost caste through vulgarisation. 

Another instance of deterioration was 
illustrated during recent divorce proceed- 
ings in a New York court. The "lady" 
defendant is quoted as making the follow- 
ing statement: 

"During that trip he was wonderful to 
me and I was very much flattered," she 
said. "He asked me to become his wife 
and I was very much flattered. We had 
quite a wonderful talk, dnd I told him lots 
of my life. He was simply wonderful and 
wouldn't even listen. 

Thus in one short paragraph she uses 
the word "wonderful" no less than three 
times, and three times incorrectly. In the 
first instance it is employed as a synonym 
of "very good"; in the second it connotes 
"unusual"; the third time, "wonderful" 
is used to express "magnanimous." Fur- 
ther on, the respondent speaks of the 
plaintiff as a "wonderful man," meaning 
a "remarkable" man. 

But the lady was only speaking in terms 
of her kind, and "wonderful" is the clicH 
of the day with a certain class of the im- 
perfectly articulate, especially among girls 
— ^in Tifth Avenue as well as in Broadway. 
Among these, "wonderful" is almost the 
only term of eulogy. It is aff'ected indis- 
criminately to describe a sunset or a tea- 
party, an ice-cream soda or a symphony 
but the quoted lady goes them several 
better in the use of the argot. 

Thus, through abuse, words degenerate, 
and "wonderful" will soon have to be dis- 
carded by the literate, along with "artis- 
tic," "literary," "lady," "gentleman," 
"professor," and other degraded specimens 
relegated to the scrap-heap of letters. 



